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TWO POEMS 
MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


SPHERING sky, like a drop curtain hangs 
Over, behind red buildings—a dome of blue 
Up here above Milwaukee Avenue, 
Where snow flies and the blast harangues. 


Down in the Loop the forty storey spire 
Proves how the old days are estranged ; 
Nothing much here is changed, 

This street escaped the Fire. 


This is a part of Norway, Germany, 
Where markets, stores and local advocats, 
Where restaurants and stove-heated flats 
Remain much as they used to be. 


[1] 
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The same broad faces walk here as of yore; 
Polish and Swedish voices can be heard, 
And racket from the pavement, stirred 
By trucks, by carts from door to door. 


Here in the market window is half a steer 
Hanging with sheep all frosted by dressed fowls; 
Here the sign creaks, as winter howls, 

Here are warm rooms for wine and beer. 


All this transports the memory, and remakes 
The past into the present, as in a dream 
One walks here, smelling steam 

Of coffee, pork and cakes. 


But how this zero weather through leather nips 
The hands, and stings uncovered ears, 

And brings to eyes the tears, 

And flaps a coat about the hips! 


One’s face grows redder than a winter haw, 
And from one’s nose hang icicles. 

To push against this blast soon tells 

In frozen cheeks, blood raw. 


Into some near saloon then: here is one. 
It is the same as in the former days: 
The sanded floor, the mirror, the displays 
Of bottles, and the quaint orchestrion; 


[2] 
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The cuckoo clock with rusted weights and chains, 


The paintings of Andromeda and Bismarck, 
Or Tam O'Shanter, flying the cuttysark, 
The marbled frost upon the window panes; 


The cannon stove on which a kettle seethes, 
And the warm corner where 

The drunkard sleeps, whose care 

Is drugged, who snores, who deeply breathes. 


The bowl of Tom and Jerry on the bar, 
The cheese and ham, the beef, free lunch, 
Which one can leisurely munch, 

And smoke a strong cigar, 


And talk meanwhile to the bartender, worn 
From years here; yet to ask and find 

He cannot bring to mind 

Gus Lenke or John Horn. 


JAKE MANN 


I’m sending here Jake Mann’s obituary, 
About a half a column in the News, 

Printed this week, as you will see. 

Note that it mentions he was eighty-four, 
And a lawyer of prominence, whose 

Career stretched back to fifty years and more, 
And that he was a wondrous orator 


[3] 
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On the stump, and used to go 

To national conventions, used to frame 

The platforms of his party—note all this, 
And that he had a state-wide fame. 

Note it, but you know how to look below 
These lifeless things, and see the writer wrote 
By copying stuff, and didn’t know 

What Jake Mann was, could only quote 
From the history of the county of Bureau. 


He was a stalwart man. His massive head 

Rested on broad shoulders, and he walked 
Straight as a soldier with a lawyer’s pride. 

He looked right at you when he talked 

With ashes in which the embers were half dead. 
But he talked little in this his eventide. 

His manner seemed to say he knew 

Wisdoms that words could not communicate, 
Or wisdoms that our generations wouldn’t 
Understand or care for or tolerate. 

It seemed at times he wanted to speak, but couldn’t. 
He acted like a philosopher who has come, 

Long after death, from traveling other spheres, 
And goes about just looking, and who’s dumb, 
Choked with rich reasons out of tested years. 


He looked as if he knew that many words 
Would be but mist trying to catch blackbirds, 


[4] 
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Or net a summer fly; 

And that few words would so condense 

His sum of things that they would not supply 
Meaning to any lesser intelligence. 

So he told funny stories, and drank much booze 
All day at the bar of Sandy Hughes. 


When the War roared his eyes just said, “oh, yes.” 
When later at Sandy’s bar 

Talk ran of communism, of the distress 

Of the country, he just looked and smiled. 

You will observe this notice mentions 

None of these things, nor how he whiled 

Full four years at the bar of Sandy Hughes, 
Sitting and looking, drinking booze. 


He may have thought of his Chicago days, 
When the city called him, and he made 
Money and wider reputation, or 

Of those days here long years before 

When he was ablest, wittiest lawyer, paid 
Of all our lawyers here the highest fees. 
There sitting with drink on drink, 

(And he could drink twenty or thirty ryes), 
He may have wondered how after a long career 
He could be here again, silent and wise, 

In his old home town. 

He didn’t seem to grieve, to think 


[5] 
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About his past, that he was down. 
He was a wise mahatma who had lived 
All things, and after living them had survived. 


This article doesn’t say, 

Though people say so here, 

That Jake just drank his life away 

At Sandy Hughes’, year after year. 

He didn’t. For he was nearly eighty when 
He came back from Chicago, and returned 
To practice in the law here once again. 
Four years of drink! He should have taught 
In Sunday School, some moralists 

Around here say, or given interviews, 
Made talks, done something which assists 
People to live, instead of drinking booze 
In the old saloon of Sandy Hughes. 


Why didn’t he read a book? 
Why did he sit and drink and look? 
What did he have thereby? 
I think he had Nirvana in that way, 
Thinking of truths he couldn’t say, 
And mulling wisdoms over to allay 
Pain from the wonder he was soon to die. 
Edgar Lee Masters 


[6] 




















KRISTIN’S SONG 


Poor, my dear, 

Here at the last, 

Thy follies overpast, 
Here on this breast, 
Though riven it thou hast, 
Shed thy last tear . . 

Lie down and rest. 


Knowest thou not 

What vows were said 

With quivering maidenhead ? 
Spirit it was, twas taken: 
No bridegroom, no bride-bed, 
No strain, no blot 

That vow has shaken. 


Still thy fear; 
There is no haste, 
Thou chastened and I chaste... 
Death may the cleric be 
Whose sacrament to taste 
Whose wine so clear 
Binds thee to me. 

Jean Starr Untermeyer 


[7] 
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ST. URSANNE 


Leaving the viaduct on the left, and coming over the hill, 
We came to a small town, four towers at the corners, 

The streets narrow and not dark, 

The children playing in green gardens by the waterside. 


Was it at the Swan or the White Horse that we stopped? 
We walked up to the church and the stone cloister, 

Grass growing among the tangle of votive ribbons, 

The wax flowers and the twisted wire. 


We heard the town-crier ringing a bell under the town 
clock— 

Something about a wandering cow and a job for a waggoner, 

Then we looked at the watermill by the stone bridge, 

And went back for a Cointreau or a Cinzano. 


That was at Eastertide, and the fields and meadows 
Mellow with cowslips: there were boys on bicycles 
With bandoliers of jonquils, and there was an old lady 
With a basket of primroses and violets. 


[8] 











































Michael Roberts 


It was a quiet town, and not yet broken, 

The people kindly, and the priest ‘a good one as priests go’, 

There was a football team, and a lad who enters from the 
country in the morning, 


Singing: Ohé Oh, Ohé Oh! 


BONNEVAL 


A thousand generations cannot build this valley 
Into the friendly valley of our fathers, 
Longer than history our reproach will stand, 
What we have done, we cannot mend. 





Starved cattle graze on the bare hill, 

Brown streams fall in the narrow gorge, 
Earth runs like sand from unprotected ledges, 
What we have done, we cannot mend. 


Here the sheep-track is broken, here the chalet 

Gives up its darkness to the encroaching sun, 

Earth slides with the naked roots and rotten stumps, 
What we have done, we cannot mend. 


[9] 
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VOICES OF EARTH AND AIR 


Voices of earth and air speak hollow thoughts, 

Their words finger the nerves and the frightened pulse; 
Thoughts without body, feeling without love, 

Cry suddenly in the night, and one cries out: 


“Oh, but they are gnawing at me, 

I am part of the world again; 

Voices speak in me that are not myself, 
And will not let me sleep or let me wake. 


“Oh, but those mummified ones that cannot die, 
They crawl into my ears, into my soul, 

They speak with my foreign lips and think my thought, 
And this is death for me, and worse than living. 


“Come, let me die, or give me back my world, 

Give me a small thing that I knew, 

Give me a smile, or a sudden phrase in music; 

I am lost, I am the lost and damned.” 

Michael Roberts 








NIGHT JOURNEY 


As we rode the lean white highway through the dark, 
Hearing the motor-song, the heavy whisper of tires 
On concrete, and were lulled and put at peace 

Beneath the benevolent brooding stream of telephone wires, 
Suddenly we saw at the stony margin of the road 

A moving flash, as of thousands of turquoise fires. 
These were the eyes of spiders marching evenly— 

A fragile tide advancing on brittle feet, 

Huddled for courage, unhaltingly paced to meet 

The fury of the night with equal wrath. 

And yet another headlight, hours from now, 

Will catch their glow but little farther down the path. 


Unthinking and savage race, aware of man, 

Stirred by the norther of his headlong flight, 

Stung by the quick dust from his flying wheels; 
Rejectful of his schemes yet giving dumb salute 

As they turn unflinching jeweled eyes to his light— 

A proud and bitter caravan they press together 

Making their level way beside his road of stone, 

Far-flung across their mapless green abodes, 

Serving as dark a purpose of their own. 

Richard Leon Spain 
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THE WILLOW TREE 


I know not lovelier 
Than a Willow Tree 
That is of a still water 
Contemplate endlessly. 
Though in a churchyard were 
That vision, yet *twould be 
Defiled not even there 
Of this mortality. 


Whereas Olivia’s 
Beauty of demoiselle 
Her threefold looking-glass 
Binds in a darkling spell. 
See hooded Shadow pass 
As down a prison cell, 
Whispering, “Sister, alas!” 
*Twixt graces multiple. 


They phantom are that wait, 
Foregathering Death’s sheaf, 
On beauty animate, 
Be its span long or brief: 


[12] 




















Anne Young 


The maid who lovely sate 
To her mirror beckoned Grief 
*Twould seem. Vital as delicate, 
Th’ insensate Willow leaf. 


Deep down the crystal well 
Youth fleeting, shadow-caught, 
Hear sighing like the shell. 
All rhythm of our thought 
Breathes elegy; who tell 
Of mortal beauty aught, 
Sound but a graveside bell 
Their word hath wrought— 


While, out of Robin’s throat 
Rejoice the Spirit’s ear 

Grace-note to sweet grace-note 
Telling of beauty clear, 

From mortal pain remote, 
Unsullied all of fear, 

Where Willow vestments float, 
Cool, silvered, to the mere. 

Anne Young 


[13] 
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DEATH OF HERCULES 


I rest upon the earth I comprehend. 

Under these windy leaves and fertile mists, 
This cold infinity of grass and sea exists: 
Visible war and movement without end. 


Out of a season’s ruin, these thin blooms; 

Out of the lamb’s dark blood, a new-born beast; 
And from extinguished stars, an autumn feast: 
Men bring the future with them from the tombs. 


In agony, in joy of strength, like me, 

They cut eternal heads that are regrown 

On burning snakes: and a new world is known: 
The heart is cleared from wrestling with the sea. 


And though consumed in deaths they cannot know, 
White-lipped in dread of everlasting birth, 

They fly the loud advancing of the earth, 

Its avid hollow, its resurge and flow, 


I lean my strength against my father’s love: 
Enormous gift of immortality, 

Impending distant like a huge green sea, 
Now like a great wind gathering above, 


Whose weight I would hold from me as I bore 
The sky tumultuous with birds and fire. 


[14] 

















But I shall be consumed in his desire, 
Burnt in his thought and to return no more, 


Flesh capable of death and war again, 

Man with the uncoiled snake beneath his foot, 

Forever laboring for the golden fruit, 

Thrust back to time, and excellent in pain. 
Edwin Morgan 


DARK MOTHER 


Not you, proud Miriam of Bethlehem, 

Could know the full, dark measure of their grief 
Who lifted from that other cross the thief; 

And you of Magdala whom none condemn, 
What comfort is in your stilled heart for them, 
Those little hearts that from the dust in brief 
Young agony cry out their unbelief 

When love has turned from loving to contemn? 
To what dark mother shall they lift their prayers, 
Wise in the arid wisdom of old pain, 
Compassionate of those too poor for loss, 

Who are bereft of what was never theirs— 

Who break some little precious box in vain, 

And lift no shining godhead from their cross? 
Dorothy Paul 


Edwin Morgan 
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FOUR SONGS 


Hesperus, the gentlest star, 
Where no human wishes are, 
Where no mortal hungers go 
Lets his cool perceptions flow: 
On the nightless Russian bays 
Hears the bells of vanished sleighs, 
Sees the furclad traitor rise 
From his frozen paradise, 
Sheds his mild solicitude 

Where the sickened exile stood ; 
Calms but never can forgive 
Those who lost the wish to live, 
Blinded travelers on the slope 
Who at last abandoned hope, 
Broken heroes who must praise 
Such an ending to their days; 
Blesses but cannot restore 


Those whom love drove forth to war: 


Pillars on the boundless sand 
Fallen from a cooling hand. 














Living and dying, hoping and despairing, 
We watch the winter tear away the flower: 
O do not say too much, be not unkind, 

For Europe’s grieving in her burning tower. 


I still recall the straight and twilit limbs, 

The forest pool, the young and echoing power ; 
Their thighs are locked, their lips are dry of kisses 
And Europe’s grieving in her burning tower. 


Play softly, black musicians! for the midnight 
Flies westward with the dying of tiie hour, 
Cities are flaming, traitors line the shores 

And Europe’s trembling in her burning tower. 


Ill 


O the vines were golden, the birds were loud, 
The orchard showered, the honey flowed, 

The Venice glasses were full of wine, 

The women were geese and the men were swine, 


And the lamp then flickered over the door, 
And the gulls went screaming along the shore, 


[17] 


Frederic Prokosch 
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And the wolf crept down from the milkwhite hill 
And the stars lay bright in the frozen well: 


O my world, o what have you done to me? 
For my love has turned to a laurel tree, 
The axe hangs trembling over the Isles, 
The Lyre has loosened her flaming miles, 


And the door is locked and the key is lost 
And the gulls lie stiffening in the frost 
And the drifting snow is tracked with blood 
And my love lies cold in the burning wood. 


Let the beast be chained, let the sorrow be forgotten! 

Let the marble towers leap wildly into the air. 

Let Sibelius repeat for the sick his immense despair, 

Let the powder and rouge disguise what is sick and rotten, 


Let the looking glass answer our sensitive fernlike faces, 
Let the feast be laid for the idiot and the thief, 

Let the lover in anguish fly to the loneliest reef, 

Let the architect build latrines in the ancient places, 


[18] 

















Frederic Prokosch 


Let our dreams of peace go flitting through China like elves, 
Let the troops stream past the idyllic Mantuan farm, 

Let the stars be anatomized, let the comets swarm, 

Let Catullus and Dante shrivel and die on their shelves, 


Let the galleries reel with the lunatic palette and easel, 

Let the music go billowing over the stormy seas, 

Let the snow be spangled with beautiful girls on skis, 

Let Africa creep through our lyrics and loves like a weasel, 


Let roses be strewn for the murderess in the hall, 

Let the crimson pyjamas flower on all the beaches, 

Let the burglar’s orchard shimmer with pears and peaches, 
Let the scholar sigh, let the heavenly statue fall, 


O hurry, hurry! Explore your marvellous day; 

No time for the heart to love and the mind to know! 
For the skies will roar and the passionate blood will flow 
And the long night pack our lunatic joys away. 

Frederic Prokosch 
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Here in the early dusk, in a warm room lit 

Only by the insatiate flames sucking the dry bough 
On the hearth, silent save for the snap and spit 

Of the fire and the fingers of winter at the pane 
Tapping ... tapping . . . here if never again 
Peace wins the heart, claiming its ardent vow. 


This is the hour of the mind, as the body rests 

In the arms of warmth, shut in and secure 

From lean-jawed evils that slink on treacherous quests 
Through the nameless dark. 

(Listen! The flint on flint of mind and the precious spark 
Leaps to the shavings . . . blow . . . and the heart is sure.) 


This is the winter, the season of talk and sleep, 

Contentment with roof and the sturdy thickness of walls . 

Be not deceived, my heart! Soon the twilight falls 

Less early, the cat grows restless, and strange excitements 
creep 

Into the air . . . Where is peace now and its quiet pledge? 

The sun laughs! Robins strut! And grass, in a sharp green 
wedge, 

Assails the retreating snow. 


Let them go, 
[20] 








Kathleen Sutton 


All the philosophies, the delusions of safety, the sterile desire 
for content. 

Let them run with the melting ice, flooding the gutters, spent 

At last in the sea . . . For the heart is song, 

Giddy, gone mad if you will, with the challenging mirth 

Of April. Oh, terribly wrong 

Seems the winter now, with its bleak defiance of earth. 
Kathieen Sutton 


INVOCATION FOR A BOOK 


Saint Barnabas had no art to tell 

Our Lady that he loved her well. 

And so he stood upon his head 

And juggled plates (as he knew how): 

And She, who was the Queen of Hleaven, 
Whom far more costly gifts were given, 
Smiled and was pleased, and touched his brow. 


Good Saint, now pray for me and bless 
These rhymes not juggled skilfully: 
Pray, that perhaps my clumsiness 
Will make Our Lady smile at me. 
Henry Rago 


[21] 
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TWO POEMS 
A FLAMINGO’S EGG 


See how it is teed up on the nest, enabling 

My fancy to whack it down the fairway of the future. 
Hatched, growing its own wings, it soars 

Over the barren bunkers of commonsense 

And the despicable water-hazards of apathy, until— 
Dizzyingly winning—it dips for the piscine hole. 


Now I am standing them all a drink: they are all 
Bibbers at the bar of beauty, their ears sprouting 
Tentacles that suck me dry. The central figure 

In this vicarious beauty-snatching, I stand aloof 
Nonchalantly surveying the naive and enjoy my triumph. 


RAGS OF TIME 


“Hours, days, months which are the rags of time.” 
Donne 


If rags, I'll harvest them and boil 
The contaminating soil 

From their fibres and attz 2 

The naked residue again. 


[22] 


























Terence Heywood 


I shall shake and mat the stuff 
Into paper smooth and tough 
That will make an aquatint, 

Beauty from a lazar-squint. 


I shall dig the rags of time 

From the misbegotten slime, 

Nor ever beg them in the street— 
There are too many at my feet. 





Terence Heywood 


IN FLOOD 


Smoothly they swim among the chairs and tables, 
Staring with sad eyes fixed in unsurprise; 

Dapple her garments with their shadowy passing, 
And brush her lips with fins as soft as sighs. 
Silver and opal in the fluid dimness, 

Their living garlands blossom where she lies. 
Elizabeth F. Griffin 
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ANNUAL LEGEND 


A million butterflies rose up from South America 

All together and flew in a gold storm toward Spain: 
Eastward, the annual legend, a shining cloud of amber 
Driven homeward as it had been (and would be again) 
Since the conquerors searching a harder shining 
Brought for the bargain a handful of wings of flame. 


Balboa is somewhere scattered and Pizarro’s helmet 

Is a spider’s kingdom; yet here was the arrogant breath 
And the dangerous plume burning across the foreign air 
That danced like an ancient Andalusian noon: 

A blaze, it rose leaving the jungle dark and the leaves 
Heavy with silence, and the wheeltracks folding to doom 
Where majesty wandered: 


A million butterflies, 
Wheeling eastward from the soil where the nugget lies lost, 
Turned homeward in vast diurnal fire that marched one day 
Burning toward Spain; and after that, for awhile, 
Spread like a field of death gold on the sea. 
Winfield Townley Scott 


[24] 























FIVE POEMS 
THE BRIGHT PREY 


Pheasant, prince in your intricate home of twig and bough, 
Despiser of the dull ground, whose airy estates 

Are soundless, wide, in light, move one concealing leaf 
And the gun will speak from the umbrage. 


Your feathers, tapering tier into dappled tier 

From your reared head to the final scimitar of your tail, 
Shine softly in the green sun 

As you sit motionless in the unreality of fear. 


Dominate the finger on the unseen lock. 

Brood down the booted prowler who kneels before you 
Only to see you beat your wings in blood and fall 
Throbbing upon the ground, your crest in stones. 


Wait, pheasant, the sharp impatience of his greed. 
Wait, before you ease your golden claws, the wrathful step, 
The vanishing curse hurled to appease 

The loss of your hidden splendor of flesh and feather. 
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AN ABANDONED SETTLEMENT 


This land sweeps cold and narrow into the rainy sea. 
Wind-smoothed dunes rise grey in the drifting light 
And the breakers’ foam slides angrily up the sand. 
Only in jagged streaks of grass spring visits here. 


Gulls prowl the mist, crying, hunting the tides. 
The sea in predatory stream explores the dunes, 
From shell to root, and soon will be the land. 
Half sunk and blind the houses are home for mildew, 


Centipede and wind. They lie like driven hulks. 
Ignorant laughter, ignorant lust and death, 
Once lived safe and warm within those walls. 
A gaunt forgotten lighthouse rises here, 


Leaning toward the shoals it has betrayed. 

Suddenly, with slow gigantic lurch, it will crash down, 
Its black stones staggering into the waves. 

Why does my heart cry out, This is my own place! 


THE LAST SWIMMER 
Across the darkening cove, 
Beneath the blueberry bushes 


Caught high in the dunes, 


[26] 































Anthony Wrynn 


Stripped, still, 

His hands clasped idly on his hip, 
Stands the last swimmer. 

The water lies at his feet 
Without ripple or gleam. 


Beyond him, the vacant sky merges its shadow 
Softly with the far sea. 

The wind blows its sad horn 

Over the scrub and sand. 





I am fearful of the dark lustful eddies 

As he wades slowly out, 

Quenching his body in the black water. 
I am fearful, fearful, as he swims away 

Under the windy stars. 


FOREST WOMAN'S EXPLANATION TO A WANDERER 


Not shouting you came, back through the forest, 
Belted, bold on a horse, 

Vanquisher of the cloudy boar, 

But silent, the color in your coat 

Hialf sucked away by storm, your step 

A feeble whisper in the ferns. 

Among what foreign faces did you sit? 


[27] 
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What sharp hands hurried across your flesh 
And held your hair 
And held your feet? 


Were the quail too easily caught in our forest, 
Our days too fine, or was our house 

So like one more fallen tree 

That you who owned a harp and laughed 

When the wind went thick with snow 

Should have roved the rain 

And the weathering of men and the open years? 


No, I saw no boldness in your shape. It was not you 
Who came wasted through the forest, plundered 
Before the broken sunset. 

No love, no valiance, lit your eyes. 

Your brought no boar. You did not even boast. 
So I closed the door. 

I was not Christ. 


SAINT JOHN IN THE WILDERNESS 


Naked as anger you came among the rocks and briars, 
Like another beast, eating locusts and honey 

From storm-bleached hives, putting on nettled skins 

in the leaves, passionate, brooding, going to bed on the stones. 


[28] 























Anthony Wrynn 


Wildly your words shook from your bearded mouth— 
“Dissolute man, 

Gone at the heart, how you try to goad the sweetness of 
summer, 

Wring rapture from a weed. Winter comes and your hand 

Hurries among the constellations, seeking to twist the stars 


In forged solution of your ruin as you fall in secret.” 
Who heard you there in the dismal rooms of the forest, 
Wasting God’s light in caves of dross and dust, 

Who but the unconquerable rocks and trees? 


Scholar you might have been to a later John who forced 
his torrents 

Into a page he could not see, regiving paradise with careful 
word, 

Who steered God’s sun, filled with centuries of grain and 
flowers, 


Upon the hungry furrows rotting in frost. 


Anthony Wrynn 
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REVIEWS 
HARRIET MONROE 


A Poet’s Life: Seventy Years in a Changing World, by 

Harriet Monroe. The Macmillan Company. 

ARRIET MONROE has written two lives, one 
properly entitled 4 Poet’s Life, one less distinguished 
but equally interesting, the life of a citizen of Chicago and 
of the world. Born in that city, December 23, 1860, she 
grew with its marvelous growth and shared its triumphs and 
catastrophes. Her father was a lawyer, in contact with the 
leading men and interests of the city, a generation removed 
from the pioneers who had migrated from the East. Her 
older sister married John Wellborn Root, who with Louis 
Sullivan and Daniel H. Burnham, gave the city its physical 
distinction. She tells a pleasant story of the life of an 
American family in the sixties and seventies. The high 
point of her childhood was the occasion when her father took 
her to drive, and paced his fast horse against a railroad train, 
with the applause of the passengers. 

Harriet Monroe was always seeking the high points of 
experience. It is true she admits “I always played wrong in 
the game of sex, and ran away, emotionally, from boy friends; 
thus through the flowering years I grew up afraid of love.” 
But on the other hand she confesses: “From earliest child- 
hood I used to tell myself, and God, that I was to be ‘great 
and famous’—I cannot remember the time when to die with- 
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out leaving some memorable record did not seem to me a 
calamity too terrible to be borne. Through these years of 
early youth and even past my thirtieth year this feeling per- 
sisted, this sense of consecration which made me think I 
would prefer art to life.” Truly, as the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined. 

To the bending certain forces in the young city combined. 
William Vaughn Moody speaks in one of his letters of the 
complacence of Chicago toward its own productions, the 
exaggerated appreciation with which it greeted the immature 
efforts of its youthful aspirants. Harriet Monroe was to 
some extent the victim of this exaggeration. She was recog- 
nized early as a wunderkind. She enjoyed the favor of such 
literary patrons as Eugene Field and Dr. Gunsaulus. Field 
turned over to her his commission to write the ode for the 
dedication of the Auditorium, of which she bravely notes: 
“Today I should like to cancel its publication for two reasons: 
first, its academic and minor quality as poetry; and second, 
its anarchy strophe, which implies approval of the mass execu- 
tion of the seven so-called anarchists, which my more mature 
judgment denounces as an hysterical public crime and a blot 
on the city’s honor.” By Eugene Field’s mediation, she was 
introduced to the literary circles of New York, ruled by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Richard Watson Gilder, 
and even of London. But her first real achievement was ow- 
ing to her own indomitable pluck. This was her authorship 
of the Columbian Ode for the dedication of the buildings of 
the Columbian Exposition. In seeking this honor she was 
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actuated not only by personal ambition but by her loyalty 
to the art which she made her own. She was determined that 
among the fine arts—architecture, sculpture, painting—so 
brilliantly exposed, poetry should not be unrepresented. And 
having decided that there must be a Columbian ode, and that 
she would write it, she went boldly to members of the Com- 
mittee on Ceremonies and obtained the commission. But there 
was opposition to accepting the ode when it was written, be- 
cause of its length and a brief tribute to John Wellborn Root, 
who had died in the midst of his intense labor which had 
borne fruit in the architectural splendor of the Exposition. 
Harriet Monroe carried her case to the highest authority, 
the Council of Administration, and won it. Another high 
point in her career was the dedication ceremony when her 
ode was recited by Mrs. Le Moyne in the presence of the 
great gathering in the Court of Honor, and she was handed 
a laurel wreath by Vice President Morton on behalf of the 
“ladies of Chicago.” A significant aftermath was her success- 
ful suit against The New York World for stealing a copy 
of the poem and publishing it in advance of the dedication. 
Here again she was defending not only her own right but 
the dignity of the art whose sponsor in America she was to 
become. 

Beneath Harriet Monroe’s shy and retiring appearance and 
manner there was boldness and determination. She knew what 
she wanted, and how to get it. She had an endless curiosity 
about people which she satisfied. As a girl she conceived an 
admiration for Robert Louis Stevenson, and wrote to tell 
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him of it. “he subsequent correspondence makes an interest- 
ing chapter in her autobiography, culminating in her account 
of a meeting in New York which proved a disillusionment. 
Other figures of the age furnish matter for comment, vivid 
and incisive. She had a love of travel, and with very limited 
resources she made many journeys, visiting every continent 
except Africa. She was interested in all the arts—painting, 
sculpture, architecture. And she could turn from the galleries 
of Paris or Florence, and the palaces of Peking, to take even 
more intense delight in camping in the Sierras or on the edge 
of the Grand Canyon. This last provided her with another 
peak of high experience. She never wrote better poetry than 
her prose description of her discovery of this appalling work 
of nature’s art. 

Harriet Monroe’s autobiography falls into two parts—be- 
fore the establishment of Porrry, and after. Her loyalty to 
the art which she had elected to follow was the inspiration 
of the magazine; and her courage, energy, and decision 
were the qualities which carried it to success. She saw the 
other fine arts receiving attention and support from the 
growing culture of America. 


Why was poetry left out of it?—poetry, perhaps the finest of the fine 
arts, certainly the shyest and most elusive?—poetry, which must have 
listeners, which cannot sing into a void? Why was there nothing 
done for poets, the most unappreciated and ill-paid artists in the 
world? One reason, manifestly, was that a poem cannot be exhibited 
and bought and possessed by some private or public collector in the 
manner of a painting or a statue. . . . But the chief reason, it 
seemed to me, was that poetry had no one to speak for it, no group 
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of powerful citizens to take a special interest in it, to plead its cause 
with a planned and efficient program of propaganda. 


She had in her own experience an example of the uncertain 
fate of poems at the casual hands of magazine editors. Her 
lyric “I love my life” was submitted to almost every reputable 
magazine, only to accumulate a mass of rejection slips. After 
its publication in PoETRY it has found a place in nearly every 
anthology. 

The group of Chicago people, headed by Hobart Chatfield- 
Taylor, who furnished the annual contributions for PoETRY 
is given generous recognition in Miss Monroe’s book, and 
also the assistants who so ably seconded her efforts—Alice 
Corbin Henderson, Eunice Tietjens, Helen Hoyt, George 
Dillon, Jessica Nelson North, Marion Strobel, Morton 
Dauwen Zabel. She is justly proud of the distinction of the 
magazine in giving first general recognition to the poetry of 
Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, T. S. 
Eliot, D. H. Lawrence and others. She contributes much to 
the somewhat obscure literary history of the period. The 
controversy over the origin of imagism would seem to be 
settled by the letter of Ezra Pound. “The name first appears 
in my introduction to T. E. Hulme at the end of Ripostes, 
and the whole affair was started, not very seriously, chiefly 
to get H. D.’s five poems a hearing. It began certainly in 
Church Walk with H. D., Richard Aldington and myself.” 
Fletcher, Lawrence, Storer and Amy Lowell came in as rank 
outsiders. “The others climbed onto Amy.” 

From the outset PorTry swung to the left. Its objective 
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was to enlarge the bounds of poetry, to give invention and 
originality a voice which was denied them by the conventional 
magazines. Harriet Monroe herself was a radical in every 
sense. When the first exhibition of cubist and post impres- 
sionist paintings was brought to Chicago in 1913 she wrote 
for the Chicago Tribune of which she was the art critic: 


American art, under conservative management, is getting too pallid, 
moveless, photographic. Better the wildest extravagances of the 
cubists than the lifeless works of certain artists who ridicule them. 
Better the most remote and mysterious symbolism than a camera-like 
fidelity to appearances. We are in an anaemic condition which re- 
quires strong medicine, and it will do us good to take it without kicks 
and wry faces. . . . Revolt is rarely sweetly reasonable; it goes 
usually to extremes, even absurdities. But when revolutionary feel- 
ing pervades a whole society or its expression in the arts, when the 
world seems moved by strange motives, and disturbing ideals, then 
the wise statesman, the true philosopher, is in no haste to condemn 
his age. On the contrary, he watches in all humility the most extreme 
manifestations of the new spirit, eager to discover the deeper meaning 
in them. 


In 1932 she was seen at a reception to Mr. W. Z. Foster, 
Communist candidate for President. 

When Harriet Monroe took her resolution to become a 
liaison officer between the poets and the public she achieved 
an importance to American and English literature which can 
scarcely be overestimated. The tributes of gratitude and 
affection of which she received so many were a deserved 
recognition of her service. Particularly should Chicago cher- 
ish her memory as that of one of the notable women who 
have done so much to redeem its reputation. The city in 
which one judge forbade Coquelin and Mansfield to play 
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Cyrano de Bergerac on the ground that Rostand had stolen 
the plot from the production of a local real estate dealer, 
and another judge pronounced Bacon to be the author of 
Shakespeare’s dramas has cause indeed to thank the gods who 
gave it Harriet Monroe and Poetry. 


Robert Morss Lovett 
TWO METHODS 


Poems, by Rex Warner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

If I have read Mr. Warner’s poems at all correctly, I 
should say before anything else that his intentions are highly 
admirable. Unfortunately, Rex Warner did not participate 
in the now-famous question-and-answer stunt conducted a 
few years ago by New Verse, so that the critic cannot refer 
to the author’s own words either for the purpose of disagree- 
ment and incrimination, or merely in order to make him choke 
on his own statement. 

The actual performance displayed in this first book is very 
uneven, a mixture of sensuous observations and dialectics 
which has not fused into a unity. The reader is continually 
being brought face to face with acute and accurate images of 
the natural world, and when politics are introduced, and 
often when abstractions of any kind appear, a poem goes to 
pieces. More specifically: the poem Love attempts in a purely 
direct manner to create this fusion, and is half-successful; it 
is when Warner begins to draw to his conclusion and his 
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generality takes precedence over the details that the words 
fail to solidify the reader’s experience. 


Only love is any good 

or else some drug such as devotion to duty: 
but love is best 

for sun splitting cloud 

wind clearing the blue 

the birds rolling gay in riot of high air 
but most of all for men. 

For among shouts or in silence love 
beneath raging banners or alone with one or two 
can be felt running 

like fire below moss 

or ordinary established roots 

of the numb response, the ceremonial face, 
still the stream of fire. 


By setting this passage, which seems to me to illustrate the 
kind of failure which mars much of Warner’s work, against 
a passage from the poem called Nile Fishermen, I trust that 
my meaning will become clear. 


Naked men, fishing in Nile without a license, 
kneedeep in it, pulling gaunt at stretched ropes. 
Round the next bend is the police boat and the officials 
ready to make an arrest on the yellow sand. 


The splendid bodies are stark to the swimming sand, 

taut to the ruffled water, the flickering palms, 

yet swelling and quivering as they tug at the trembling ropes. 
Their faces are bent along the arms and still. 


The first passage starts from a large concept, and uses its 
images as incidentals and illustrations; in the second passage, 
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the two single images (the fishermen and the police) are 
opposed to each other, and treated directly as the activating 
center (in the complete poem) out of which an event takes 
shape. Both methods have their advantages, of course, and 
it would be foolish to infer that because Warner is not as 
successful in the first kind of writing as he is in the second, 
he should “profit by his failures and stick to one trade.” 

But at present, Warner is at his best when he lets his 
particularized event make its own meaning. The desire to 
write poetry with a clarity that makes notes of interpretation 
unnecessary is neither new nor unusual, but it is a desire that 
can become abnormal and defeat its own ends. Warner oc- 
casionally over-simplifies and underestimates not only his 
readers but himself in addition. It is not, therefore, wholly 
surprising that in poems like Chough, Curlew at Sunset, 
Egyptian Kites, Mallard, Fellaheen, and Nile Fishermen, 
poems which are written out of an isolated experience, and 
which are realized in clean and fresh detail, the reader finds 
Warner making his strongest bid for attention. 

The obviously political poems seem to suffer from too- 
great expansion, and from the seemingly vague feeling which 
dictated them. There are exceptions to this, and the first 
section of Chorus, if it is read without a shake of the head 
at the ghosts that stalk the lines, proves genuinely moving; 
the same is true of Unsettled Weather and Storm and War. 
I do not mean that I question the impulse which motivated 
these political poems, but I feel that the poems themselves 
are not whole: 
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not to-morrow but now in this hour, All Power 
to Lovers of Life, to Workers, to the Hammer, the 
Sickle, the Blood. 


” 


trifle ‘decent’, 


revolution too much of a picnic. 


of pure description. 


“PLENTY OF NEWS” 


Random House. 
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Now you can join us, now all together sing All Power, 


Come then companions. This is the spring of blood, 
heart’s heyday, movement of masses, beginning of good. 


Philip O’Connor has called these revolutionary poems 





a 


and I think that he has hit the nail on the 
head. Warner recognizes the horror of war, the uselessness 
of so much present-day brutality, but in his poems he makes 


I have said nothing of the influences which are apparent in 
Warner’s work, which will be noticed by any reader, nor 
have I tried to ‘place’ him in relation to the usual group of 
English poets. Warner has much to straighten out in his 
writing; in the meantime, he repays careful reading, both 
for his subtle ear and his often striking abilities in the field 


Samuel French Morse 


Letters from Iceland, by W. H. Auden and Louis MacNeice. 


One of the English reviewers has declared that Auden and 
MacNeice were too busy showing themselves off to advan- 
tage to notice Iceland, that the few impressions of it they 
have set down are either superficial or false, and that their 
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general attitude is, in a word, Public School. To be called 
Public School is of course to be branded as beneath consider- 
ation. I am not sure I understand all the implications of this 
most complex and British insult, but I am convinced that 
as an appraisal si Letters from Iceland it is itself beneath 
consideration. It may be true that the authors have given 
us an inaccurate account of the country and its inhabitants. 
Not having been there, I cannot say. It is true that they 
have told us more about themselves than about Iceland. But 
that was precisely what they set out to do. Auden states 
MacNeice’s as well as his own aims in the opening section 
of his Letter to Lord Byron: 





I want a form that’s large enough to swim in, 
And talk on any subject that I choose, 

From natural scenery to men and women, j 
Myself, the arts, the European news. 


Elsewhere he says that the letters “will have very little to 
do with Iceland, but will be rather a description of an effect 
of traveling in distant places, which is to make one reflect 
on one’s past and one’s culture from the outside.”’ Whether 
or not you approve of the authors’ aims, it must be admitted 
that they have realized them very successfully. If, like the 
present writer, you do approve, you will find this one of 
the wittiest, most entertaining books of recent years. 

To be entertaining and at the same time to treat of the 
major issues of the day is no easy task, especially for the 
modern poet. And to combine these major issues with the 
smaller, more personal concerns of ordinary existence is even 
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more difficult. Auden has been able to do both. In this new 
book, as in his verse and the plays written in collaboration 
with Christopher Isherwood, he has on occasion been willing 
to seem obvious, didactic or prosaic in order to make his 
work “useful’—useful, in the sense that it reflects, defines 
and illuminates the most pertinent and urgent problems of 
our time. To this end he has forced poetry to expand its 
range of interests, to draw upon such hitherto largely un- 
touched fields as economics, biology, and psychoanalysis. 
MacNeice has been working toward much the same end. 
He, too, has attempted to combine the common-places of 
day-to-day living with the larger world-perspectives of our 
age. It is therefore not surprising that these letters should 
contain what Auden once said might reasonably be demanded 
of any piece of creative writing: “plenty of news.” 

The “news” in this book ranges from personal gossip and 
literary chit-chat to unemployment, malnutrition, and the 
war in Spain. Auden, as might be expected, has provided 
the bulk of it. His fairly lengthy Letter to Lord Byron is at 
once a brilliant tour de force and an incisive commentary 
on the contemporary scene. Written in a seven-line stanza 
closely approximating the ottava rima of Byron’s Don Juan, 
it contains some of Auden’s best satirical verse—and Auden’s 
satire at its best is as good as any we have today. MacNeice 
is represented by an amusing but over-long parody, Hetty to 
Nancy, by two poems, Epilogue and Iceland, (the latter very 
interesting technically) and by what I consider his strongest, 
best sustained work to date, Eclogue from Iceland. he 
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theme of the Eclogue is similar to that of Auden’s profound 
and beautiful Journey to Iceland (first printed in Poetry) 
but MacNeice’s approach and treatment are altogether his 
own. In collaboration the two poets are less successful. The 
Last Will and Testament, in which they both had a hand, 
is for the most part a hodge-podge of private allusions and 
pointless innuendoes that will be meaningless to all except 
the initiate. 

Such lapses, however, are unimportant beside the book’s 
many virtues. Letters from Iceland, in addition to being 
good fun, is an impressive and valuable work because it helps 
make us more aware and more intelligently aware, not of 
Iceland, but of “the world, and the present, and the lie.” 
In imparting this awareness the authors’ purpose, as their 
closing lines testify, has been to communicate to each of us 
a fuller understanding of his own responsibilities: 


And to the good who know how wide the gulf, how deep 
Between Ideal and Real, who being good have felt 
The final temptation to withdraw, sit down and weep, 


We pray the power to take upon themselves the guilt 
Of human action, though still as ready to confess 

The imperfection of what can and must be built, 

The wish and power to act, forgive, and bless. 


T. C. Wilson 
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And Spain Sings: Fifty Loyalist Ballads, adapted by Amer- 
ican poets, edited by M. J. Benardete and Rolfe Humphries. 
The Vanguard Press. 

To read the average collection of World War poems, 
English or American, is a melancholy experience. Today 
such anthologies fill us with a sense of revulsion, and even 
at the time they must have been incredibly dreary. Often 
the sentiments were those of arm-chair heroes, the hack 
poetasters eager to serve the interests of the British foreign 
office. On one page the theme would be stand-up-and-play- 
the-game-for-dear-old-England and on the next kill-the-dirty- 
Boche. The real poems of the war—the work of English- 
men like Sassoon, Rosenberg, Sorley and Owen, the isolated 
examples from Americans like Cummings, the poets who put 
down the horror and the pity—rarely were included. 

And Spain Sings, let us hasten to say, offers few parallels 
with such volumes. The poets of the originals and the trans- 
lators are honest writers. There are no false heroics, no 
puerile self-glorification in these pages. Even when the poems 
have been written with fury and contempt, the emotions 
come from immediate experience and are accompanied by a 
fierce and often noble dignity. This is what the poets of 
Spain as a part of the people of Spain have written while 
facing the Fascist guns. 

This volume had its beginning, as M. J. Benardete points 
out in one of the admirable forewords, when the Spanish 
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poets, at the start of the rebellion, “revived the oldest tradi- 
tion in Spanish poetry: the medieval romance or ballad.” 
All of these ballads were first printed in E/ Mono Azul, the 
weekly newspaper of anti-Fascist intellectuals, which was 
founded August 27, 1936. For Spanish poetry, it was a 
time both good and evil: that month Federico Garcia Lorca, 
regarded by many as the finest young poet in any language, 
was murdered by the Fascists at Granada. 

The methods by which the ballads were translated pro- 
vide a valuable example of collective action by writers. In 
most instances the prose translations of editor Benardete 
were turned into English metrical forms; in some cases, how- 
ever, French versions from the magazine Commune were 
the basis for composition. ‘Though all writers had the origin- 
als, as Rolfe Humphries points out, “In the strict sense of 
the word most of these poems can not be called hard and fast 
translations; they are free versions, adaptations, paraphrase.” 
The result is a collection in vigorous and popular language, 
remarkably consistent in tone, considering the number and 
variety of poems and translators. Poets adapt poets with 
effectiveness and prove that writers can co-operate interna- 
tionally on a specific task. 

About one third of the book is the work of Rolfe Hum- 
phries, who has turned the assonantal patterns of the origi- 
nals into fairly strict stanza forms, for the most part. One 
of the best but least recognized of contemporary poets, 
Humphries has a considerable knowledge of languages, espe- 
cially the classics, and a good ear for racy speech. Among 
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his most memorable short translations are Who Went By 
Here? by Antonio Aparicio, with its effective incremental 
repetition; Against the Cold in the Sierras by José Herrera 
Petere; and the two ribald pieces on Mola and Queipo de 
Llano. But it is the long poems like Manuel Altolaguirre’s 
The Tower of El Carpio, Rafael Alberti’s The Last Duke 
of Alba, and Rosa Chacel’s Alarm! that best show Humphries’ 
skill. Here is the opening stanza of Alberti’s poem: 


You tower-haunting martins, 
You swallows and gray doves 
Are turned to coward ravens 
Or savage vulture-droves; 
Machine guns in each cranny, 
Rifles in every niche, 
Pour on the village houses 
The blessings of the rich. 


Humphries’ fellow contributors, both familiar and little 
known, have ample chance to show their powers. Of W. C. 
Williams’ three pieces, Wind of the Village by Miguel 
Hernandez is most interesting. Edna St. Vincent Millay 
puts the stamp of her style on Emilio Prados’ The Arrival. 
Other poets are less personal but equally moving. Willard 
Maas, Stanley Kunitz, George Dillon and Shaemas O’Sheel 
are among those who do excellent work. There are laments 
for fallen friends, battle incidents, praise for the brave and 
jeers for the despised. Rarely are the poems forced or strident, 
as is the case in the translation of Vicente Aleixandre’s The 


Man Who Was Shot. 
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That this volume, the work of many hands, should be so 
good may seem to some a fortunate accident. What has lifted 
even minor talents above themselves is a spirit of a great 
people who embody the heroic virtues of plain people every- 
where struggling for a decent life. Neither these poems nor 
the force that has animated them will be lost on the world. 

Theodore Roethke 


ANOTHER EXILE 


Heinrich Heine: Paradox and Poet (The Life and The 
Poems), 2 vols., by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace. 
In these two volumes Louis Untermeyer has provided a 

new biography of Heine and a translation of more than five 

hundred of his poems, many of which appeared in an earlier 

(1917) volume of Mr. Untermeyer’s and many of which 

are here translated for the first time. A sentence on the 

dust wrapper, somewhat ambiguous in its form and question- 
able in its taste, assures us that “all the erotic and ‘censored’ 
verses appear as Heine originally wrote them.” It is true 
that all verses of this quality which appear at all are trans- 
lated without expurgation; but it does not seem necessary to 
celebrate Mr. Untermeyer’s fidelity to the text of Heine in 

a fashion which suggests that the seeker for erotica will find 

a rich field in this volume. In like manner the publishers 

hail the “frankness” of Mr. Untermeyer in the biography, 

hecause he describes the long illness of Heine as the slow 
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ravaging of syphilis. Such recommendations of these volumes 
belie the nature of both the translations and the biography, 
for Untermeyer is never militantly frank nor insistently 
revelatory. 

The biography of Heine is consciously designed as a setting 
for the poems; and the poems are so arranged that they may 
be read as a poetically logical autobiography of the poet. The 
close relationship between the events in Heine’s life, the 
moods occasioned by these events, and the resultant poetic 
expression is made clear. The poems are “dated,” and the 
long list of Heine’s loves—the Dianes, the Clarissas, the 
Yolandas and the Emmas—are identified. Those seeking 
critical enlightenment and not feeling that such settings for 
the poems are necessary or relevant will find the biography 
unrewarding, for too little criticism of any other sort is 
offered. In Untermeyer’s scheme, the biography not only 
“acounts for” the poems, but its data also determine the 
nature of many of his translations. Inasmuch as Untermeyer 
feels that Du bist wie eine Blume, for example, is not an 
apostrophe to an inamorata but a poem inspired by the in- 
nocent, child-like beauty of Heine’s cousin, Therese Heine, 
he translates the first stanza: 

Child, you are like a flower, 
So sweet and pure and fair; 
I look at you, and sadness 
Touches me with a prayer. 
Untermeyer will not allow that Ich weiss nicht was soll es 
bedeuten be placed as a detached legend among the ballads 
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of Heine. “The Loreley, besides being a siren, is a symbol; 
she is Amalie’—Amalie Heine, the woman who stood in 
the poet’s mind for both delight and destruction. Unter- 
meyer reads the following quatrain from one of the lyrics of 
Die Heimkehr against the background of Heine’s ironic 
“homecoming” to Hamburg and an indifferent Amalie: 
Nur einmal mécht ich dich sehen, 
Und sinken vor dir aufs Knie; 


Und sterbend zu dir sprechen: 
“Madam, ich liebe sie!” 


And he provides the following translation: 


Oh, once, oniy once, might I see thee, 
Ere I break these fetters in shards, 
And kneel to thee, dying, and murmur: 
“Madam, my best regards.” 
Other translators, with less knowledge of German and less 
knowledge of the occasion of the poem, have translated the 
last line variously: “Madam, I love but you”; “Lady, I love 
but thee”; and “Lady mine, I love you!’’, thus concealing 
Heine’s “sudden twist of purpose”. Years after this “home- 
coming” when Heine, racked by headaches and creeping 
paralysis, lay sick in Paris, he wrote Ich mache die kleinen 
Lieder. Untermeyer would have us see the poet reverting 
to his early frustrations, to the remembered bitterness of his 
affair with Amalie. And here again, with that same sudden 
twist of purpose, we find, following the lyric tenderness of 
the poem’s opening, the double entendre of the closing 
quatrain: 
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And yet—though maybe wrong stirs 
This body that burns and longs— 

I'd rather have made your youngsters 
Than any and all of my songs. 


It is the retention of such values as these in the poetry of 
Heine that seems to me to distinguish the translations of 
Mr. Untermeyer. Whether or not the facts of Heine’s bi- 
ography will always seem to justify the interpretations which 
Untermeyer sets forth in his translations is a matter which 
may be opened to debate. But he has served warning on all 
translators that they must move cautiously in translating 
single poems or groups of poems without a familiarity with 
the corpus of a poet’s work and without a knowledge of 
the pertinent biographical information. 

When we consider Mr. Untermeyer’s life of Heine as a 
contribution to the art of biography, however, his work seems 
to me to lack peculiar distinction. Mr. Osbert Burdett, writ- 
ing on Experiment in Biography, speaks of those “‘vital con- 
tradictions necessary to a lively portrait”; but he does not 
reckon with the biographer’s plight when he is confronted 
with a superabundance of “vital contradictions”. If such 
contradictions, as Mr. Burdett contends, be the salt of char- 
acter, what does the biographer do when confronted with 
an excess of salt? Mr. Untermeyer finds—perhaps inevitably 
—that Heine’s life, if it is to be described faithfully, must 
be continually described as a paradox. Certainly he finds that 
Heine himself constantly supplied in his letters, his conver- 
sations, his prose and his poetry the materials for a self-por- 
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trait of the artist as paradox. But nevertheless the reader 
becomes wearied by the reiteration of incongruous appella- 
tions, antithetical phrases, and warring adjectives. Heine’s 
father, we are told at the outset of the biography, possessed 
a “self-assurance coupled with a demand that others help 
him out of difficulties”—a characteristic inherited by his son. 
Heine, while learning to write in the Romantic tradition, was 
strengthening himself as the destroyer of German Romanti- 
cism. Heine was both romanticist and realist; both tender 
and cruel; both naive and deceptive; both a believer and a 
skeptic. Heine, as the most sensitive user of German speech, 
longed to write poetry in pure Arabic. Heine was Hebraic 
when contending most strongly that he was an Hellene. 
Heine’s obvious love of Germany was “intensified by satiric 
onslaughts on all that the average German considered 
sacrosanct”. The flavor of Heine’s verse was bitter-sweet, 
the “siiss-sauer pungency which is as characteristic of the 
Jewish temperament as it is of the German-Jewish cuisine”. 
Heine complained of not being regarded with sufficient seri- 
ousness, and of being taken too seriously. Heine, the wittiest 
man in Europe, was married to the stupidest child. Heine 
fought that the Old Order might be judged and condemned, 
while believing with Whitman that “man is about the same, 
whether with despotism or with freedom”. Heine had the 
head of Christ with the smile of Mephistopheles. These 
instances of the paradoxical—and dozens of others through- 
out the book—provide Untermeyer with an embarrassment 
of riches. The result is a series of statements of the puzzling 
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from which never emerges the picture of a personality. Heine 
remains enigmatic; he never becomes human. We have the 
life, not of a man, but of a figure of speech. 

Mr. Untermeyer cannot—and perhaps should not—resist 
the temptation to draw the parallel between Heine’s Germany 
from which he had to flee as an expatriate and Hitler’s 
Germany from which his poetry has been banned. Die Lorelei, 
he tells us, “still stands in the Nazi songbooks. F. Silcher, 
who gave it a tune in 1859, is credited with being the com- 
poser; the words are by ‘Author Unknown’ ”’. 

William M. Sale, Jr. 


NEWS NOTES 


We are glad to report that the Shelley Memorial Award for the 
current year has been made to Lincoln Fitzell of Berkeley, California. 
Our readers will remember Mr. Fitzell’s interesting poems in this 
magazine. His work has also appeared in The New Republic, 
The American Caravan, and other periodicals. Born in San Fran- 
cisco and educated at the University of California, Mr. Fitzell lived 
for a time in Europe and has done graduate work at Harvard. The 
Shelley Memorial Award carries with it a prize of eight hundred 
dollars. 

An enjoyable broadcast in honor of Porrry’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary was conducted by A. M. Sullivan over the Mutual network on 
February 13th. Mr. Sullivan opened his program with the following 
tribute: “Publishing has always been a hazardous business, but the 
editing and printing of a journal devoted to poetry is probably the 
most perilous and discouraging adventure with printer’s ink. After 
twenty-five years, Porrry: 4 Magazine of Verse is still functioning 
and maintaining an uninterrupted monthly schedule. Its founder, 
Harriet Monroe, did not quite live to see the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the magazine, but her spirit carries it along.” The feature of the 
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occasion was a speech by Edgar Lee Masters, who told of PorETRy’s 
early struggles and triumphs, and recalled Lindsay’s observation “that 
the movement was Western and that England and the East tried 
to capture it.” Some of the famous poems first published in the 
magazine were read with great effectiveness by Norman Corwin. 
Mr. Corwin’s performance should serve as an example to those who 
wish to read verse, whether on the platform or over the radio. 

A Federal Arts Committee has been organized, with offices at the 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, to sponsor the Coffee-Pepper Bill for 
the establishment of a Federal Bureau of Fine Arts. Lawrence 
Tibbett is national chairman, Burgess Meredith heads the executive 
committee, and the work of the participating groups is in charge of 
the following: Ruth St. Denis for the dance and allied arts, Max 
Weber for the graphic and plastic arts, Donald Ogden Stewart for 
literature, Leopold Stokowski for music, and Lillian Gish for the 
theatre. Mr. Meredith writes: “There is a very good chance to 
effect the passage of this bill, which is of momentous importance to 
the whole cultural future of the country. The Federal Arts Committee 
has been formed to work unremittingly until the Bureau of Fine Arts 
is a reality.” 

Conrad Aiken, whose present address is Jeake’s House, Rye, Sussex, 
England, announces that he and his artist wife, Mary Hoover Aiken, 
are prepared to instruct not more than six resident students in paint- 
ing, drawing, fiction, and poetry. The fortunate students must be 
between the ages of nineteen and thirty. Rye is a finely preserved 
old town, and Jeake’s House contains an art gallery and a library. 
Mr. Aiken will supply particulars on request. 

Though Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, editor of The Atlantic Monthly, is 
still visiting “white” Spain as the guest of General Franco, American 
Culture is not without its defenders at home. From Rye, New York, 
comes the first issue of The Examiner, a new quarterly of fascist 
propaganda edited by Geoffrey Stone, in which a period of nationalist 
regimentation and the ejection of “those elements that frustrate a 
congruous American civilization” are prescribed as necessary for our 
country’s artistic and spiritual health. “It all sounds faintly blood- 
thirsty, I know,” admits one of the contributors. The tone of The 
Examiner is indeed bloodthirsty, but faint. 

A heartier and more promising sign for the welfare of our national 
culture is provided by the new issue of Direction, subtitled “American 
Stuff,” a special number devoted to the work of creative writers 
employed on the Federal Writers’ Project. Edited by Harold Rosen- 
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berg and containing 128 pages of stories, poems, and art reproduc- 
tions, this issue is in effect a finely printed book-length anthology of 
some of the most gifted young writers in the country. The work 
presented has unmistakable vitality, and though written “off time” 
is a splendid argument for the sponsorship of creative writing by 
the Government. Anyone in doubt as to the value and necessity of 
such sponsorship should read carefully the opening paragraph of 
Mr. _Rosenberg’s editorial: “Certain aspects of the art of writing— 
movie and radio scripts, Broadway plays, best sellers, stories and 
articles for popular magazines—have in recent years ‘become asso- 
ciated with big business and the earnings of big business. This 
fact has created the impression that, in contrast with painting and 
music, literature can maintain itself without any other support than 
the laws of the market. Yet an essential portion of American letters 
during the past 30 years brought little or no financial return to its 
producers and had to be written and published on a subsidized basis 
outside the sphere of commercial publication.” Direction is published 
at 112 East 19th Street, New York. 

Five contests of interest to poets require notice this month: 

May Ist is the closing date for the annual competition in the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets. This series, edited by Stephen Vincent 
Benét, is open to American poets under thirty who have not previ- 
ously published a volume of verse. Manuscripts of 48 to 64 pages 
are acceptable and should be addressed to the Editor, Yale Series of 
Younger Poets, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

The Forum offers one thousand dollars in nine prizes ranging 
from $40 to $300 for the best poems “challenging the American 
people to be alert to their liberties.” Poems will be classified in 
three groups: A—General Public; B—College Undergraduates; C— 
Secondary School Students. Each manuscript must be clearly marked 
with its group letter and addressed to the Poetry Contest Editor, 
The Forum, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. This contest had its 
inception in a meeting of Lawrence Tibbett, Jascha Heifetz, Padraic 
Colum, and Henry Goddard Leach, to launch a campaign for a 
new national anthem. Mr. Colum believes that it is “a job for pro- 
fessionals,” while Dr. Leach is hopeful that “farmers, housewives, 
preachers, and clerks may be well able to turn out the verses we 
need.” Both amateurs and “professionals” will be admitted to the 
Forum contest, which closes June 30th. 

Another offer of one thousand dollars is made by the League of 
American Writers for poetry and prose by undergraduates enrolled 
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in American or Canadian universities, colleges, or secondary schools 
during the current academic year. The contest closes July 4th, 
prizes range from $50 to $500, and the jury will consist of Elliot 
Paul, Donald Ogden Stewart, Jean Starr Untermeyer, K. V. Kalten- 
born, Robert Morss Lovett, and Clifford Odets. Students living 
east of the Mississippi may obtain full particulars from Rolfe 
Humphries, League of American Writers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York; those west of the Mississippi from Ellen Kinkead, 3354 Clay 
Street, San Francisco. 

A prize of $300 is offered by Stanford University for an original 
play in verse. The contest closes June Ist, and there are no restric- 
tions as to length, theme, or verse form. Contestants are asked to 
enclose a fee of one dollar with each manuscript, to cover the costs 
of mailing between judges. Requests for information should be 
addressed to Dr. Margery Bailey, Contest Proctor, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Callifornia. 

The Cummington School, Cummington, Mass., announces a com- 
petitive scholarship for summer study in writing, to provide all 
tuition and living expenses, and offered only for those who cannot 
finance their study without full aid. Candidates must have com- 
pleted secondary school; the competition will take place in May, 
and all applications are to be filed before May 1st. Those inter- 
ested should write to the Registrar for instructions. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS is too famous to need an introduction. His re- 
cent book-length narrative poem, The New World, was reviewed 
in our January issue by Harold Rosenberg, who called it “proximate 
and significant . . . history-writing with idealism and a_ hot 
argument.” 

ANTHONY WRYNN is a resident of Brooklyn. His infrequent poems, 
contributed chiefly to Porrry and The Dial, are prized by collectors. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS, of England, was editor of The Faber Book of 
Modern Verse and is the author of Poems, The Critique of Poetry, 
and The Modern Mind, recently published by Macmillan. 

FREDERIC PROKOSCH was born in Wisconsin in 1906, graduated 
from Haverford College, and is now living in London. He is the 
author of a book of poems, The Assassins, and of two widely 
discussed novels, The Asiatics and The Seven Who Fled. A new 
book of his poems will be published in May by Chatto and Windus. 
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Notes on Contributors 


JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER, one of the best known American women 
poets, is the author of several books of poems, including Steep Ascent 
and Winged Child. Mrs. Untermeyer tells us that Kristin’s Song 
was written after reading Kristin Lavrandsdatter, “a reading which 
was an identification.” 

WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT, born in Haverhill, Mass., and educated 
at Brown University, is the author of a highly praised book of 
poems, Biography for Traman. He now lives in Providence, R. I. 

ANNE YOUNG, of Brooklyn, is a teacher of mathematics. The 
Willow Tree is the first poem she has sent us since 1935. 

RICHARD LEON SPAIN, born in Mangum, Oklahoma, in 1916, now 
lives on a farm on the Ozark Plateau near Rogers, Arkansas. 
He has contributed poems to a number of magazines, including 
POETRY. 

EDWIN MORGAN, also known to our readers, lives in New York City. 


KATHLEEN SUTTON, of Anniston, Alabama, was introduced last 
November. 

HENRY RAGO is a young Chicago poet, doing graduate work at 
Notre Dame. 

The following make their first appearance: 

DOROTHY PAUL, born in New Orleans and educated at Tulane, 
is now resident in the Philippines, where her husband is director of 
a medical research foundation. 

TERENCE HEYWOOD lives in Arundel, Sussex, England. 

ELIZABETH F. GRIFFIN was born at Peak’s Island, Maine, graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke College, and now lives in Livermore Falls, 
Maine. Her verse has appeared in several magazines and 
anthologies. 

All but one of this month’s reviewers have contributed previously 
to PoETRY. 

ROBERT MORSS LOVETT, who divides his time between New York 
and the midwest, is an editor of The New Republic and a member 
of the English faculty of the University of Chicago. sAMUEL FRENCH 
MORSE, of Danvers, Mass., is doing graduate work at Harvard. 
T. C. WILSON is a frequent contributor of criticism to American and 
English periodicals. THEODORE ROETHKE, whose poetry is familiar to 
our readers, was educated at the University of Michigan and at 
Harvard, and now teaches at State College, Pennsylvania. WILLIAM 
M. SALE, JR., is on the English faculty of Cornell University. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Collected Poems, by E. E. Cummings. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Natural History, by Raymond Holden. Henry Holt & Co, 

Christopher Columbus and Other Poems, by Sydney Salt. With an 
Introduction by William Carlos Williams. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston. 

Farewell to Poesy and Other Pieces, by W. H. Davies. Bruce 
Humphries. 

Flames from a Candle, by Helen Regan Skillern. Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

The Iron Christ, by Francis Berry. Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 
London, England. 

The Legend of Ghost Lagoon, by Joseph Schull. Macmillan Co. 

Poems to Mother, by Meredith Gray. Bruce Humphries. 

Harlequin Day, by Kate Butler. Banner Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

L-i-g-h-t, by Corinne Sickel Farley. Banner Press. 

A Woman Singing, by Anna Garrison Posten. Banner Press. 

I Loved Him, Too: In Memory of Will Rogers, by Cyr Vita Di- 
rector, M.S. The Book Rancho, Los Angeles, Cal. 

South, by Charles Granville Hamilton. Priv. ptd. 

Collected Poems, 1937, by George Edwin Curran. Priv. ptd., Los 
Angeles. 

The Nudists, by George Edwin Curran. Priv. ptd. 

Teachers’ Oath Hearing, by Arthur Saxe. Poems for a Dime, No. 6, 
Boston. 

Enough to Hunger, by Virginia Huntington. Morehouse Pub. Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Small Wisdom, by Elizabeth Stapleton Stokes, Henry Harrison. 

Poésies, by Jose Marti. Editions Bernard Grasset, Paris, France. 
PROSE, A PLAY, AND A TRANSLATION : 

A Poet's Life: Seventy Years in a Changing World, by Harriet 
Monroe. Macmillan Co. 

Play in Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Shakespeare Survey, by William Empson and George Garrett, 
Brendin Pub. Co. 


The Profanity of Paint, by William Kiddier. Bruce Humphries. 

Andrew Lang’s Poetry, by A. Blyth Webster. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Out of the Picture, by Louis MacNeice. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Anabasis, A Poem by St. J. Perse, with a translation into English 
by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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